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Looking for support against Japan, Russia set out to improve
relations with the United States in order to checkmate Japan in
Manchuria.

These developments coincided with the plans of American rail-
way builders, of whom Edward Harriman was the most prominent,
to acquire the Manchurian railways or to construct new lines there.
Intended as a strictly economic affair, the American venture none-
theless was full of political implications: it would have deprived
both Russia and Japan of the basic vehicle of their expansionist
policy in this part of Asia. The Russian Government, however,
pressed as it was by Japan and fearful of a new military encounter,
tended to accept a deal with the American companies. Japan ve-
hemently rejected the Harriman offers. The controversy reached
its peak when the Americans developed a plan to build a railway
running parallel to the Japanese South Manchurian. Now a cer-
tain divergence of views inside the Russian Government became
apparent, especially between Finance Minister Kokovtsev and
"pro-Japanese" Foreign Minister Isvolsky. At the same time the
menace of an American-Russian alliance, or even of a larger multi-
partite economic intervention in Manchuria, prompted Japan to
ease the tension with St. Petersburg and try to negotiate a new
Russo-Japanese agreement. Japan proposed a "formal alliance" to
Russia; "not only China but also other powers will bow," Baron
Motono, the Japanese envoy, told the Russian Minister of Foreign
Affairs. Isvolsky was in favor of such a "common Russian-Japanese
guardianship over Manchuria" to the exclusion of all the other
powers. Nicholas II approved of this "very dose agreement with
Japan." Russia thus turned away from the United States and began
to negotiate with Tokyo, eventually to conclude the treaty of 1910.

Since the attempt of private American interests to gain a foot-
hold in Manchuria had been frustrated by Japanese opposition the
United States Government decided to broaden the private ven-
ture into an ambitious political program, Despite the unfavorable
turn which the Russo-American negotiations had taken and despite
the new Russo-Japanese rapprochement, Secretary of State Knox
proposed in December, 1909, that the existing railroads in Man-
churia be taken over by an international syndicate backed by the
Great Powers and that an industrial and railroad construction pro-
gram be launched in Manchuria as an international economic enter-
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